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EDITORIAL. 


RECENT investigation has led us to wonder if the remuneration 
of librarians has made anything like the progress which sanguine 
people are wont to say it has. Or, since it is always distasteful to 
harp on payment for work, we ask: has librarianship advanced, 
as shown in the salaries paid, in a manner commensurate with the 
services rendered? If the librarian were receiving the acknow- 
ledgment that his position, from its nature, ought to command, 
his salary should compare in some way with the salaries of his 
municipal colleagues. Does it? It is true the salaries of librarians 
have advanced, but does not the pre-war ratio of difference between 
them and the salaries of the borough accountant, the medical 
officer, the borough engineer, remain constant ? We believe it does. 
An example occurs to us, where the pre-war salary of the town 
clerk was £1,000 and the borough engineer’s was the same, while 
the medical officer received £800. The librarian had £400. To-day 
the town clerk has £2,000, the doctor £1,300, and the engineer 
£1,750, but the librarian has £750. He is still in the same, if not 
in a worse, position, relatively, than he was before the war. And 
£750 is not a low salary, as library appointments go now-a-days. 
The simple truth is that municipalities do not, and frankly say they 
do not, regard librarians as professional men. So, in this line alone, 
much remains to be done. 


* * * * 
We have already had evidence of the thorough manner in which 


Mr. John Minto and Mr. E. A. Savage are tackling the arrangements 
for the Edinburgh Conference. Everyone knows now that the 
meeting will be held from September 26th to 30th ; that business 
will begin on Monday and not on Tuesday, as is usual; and that 
the whole week will be fully occupied. Excellent lists of hotels, 
with their tariffs, have already been issued ; and, indeed, in many 
ways the organization is much more advanced than is usual for 
this time of the year. 
* ~ * * 


The meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch of the 
Library Association last month was in the nature of a joint one 
with the Association of Special Libraries, and its subject was the 
new Guide to Special Libraries, which the latter Association is pre- 
paring, with Carnegie funds, under the editorship of Mr. G. F. 
Barwick. Specimen pages of the Guide are now before us. It is to 
be an alphabetical list of subjects with the libraries and the terms of 
access to them under each, and a place index with particulars of the 
libraries. It appears, from the specimen, to be admirably conceived. 
Mr. Barwick foresees many pitfalls and chances of error ; so do we, 
but nevertheless the work will be of the utmost service and will, 
in the course of editions, grow to perfection. 

* ae * ~ 

Mention of the London Branch calls to our mind the excellence 
of its management. Its meetings have been almost invariably 
successful, the debates of good quality, the subject alive and stimu- 
lating. It has achieved some good publicity work, and its occasional 
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News-letter is a model that might be followed by the other branches 
of the Library Association. 


” * * * 


We notice that the editorship of The Library Assistant has 
changed hands, the recent Editor, Mr. Harry Cross, having retired 
from the office on his appointment as librarian at Kingston-upon- 
Thames. The new editor is Mr. F. S. Smith, of Bethnal Green, who 
is a contributor occasionally to our own pages. He is one of the 
young “‘ intellectuals ’’ of the library movement, with an individual 
style and ample enthusiasm. The first number of The Library 
Assistant he has put forth is as stimulating as the excellent former 
issues have generally been. 


* * * * 


Heidelberg will be in the minds of many young librarians during 
this month. The Easter School which the University of London 
School of Librarianship is to hold there is, we are told, already 
assured of success. Those who have read Mark Twain’s Tramps 
Abroad will envy those of their young colleagues who have had the 
good fortune and enterprise to undertake this excursion. 


* * * * 


There are some books the appearances of which are events. 
To this category surely belongs the monumental Bibliography of 
Library Economy, 1876-1920, by H. G. T. Cannons, which has 
ust been issued at Chicago by the American Library Association. 
tt is a minute classified list of the contents of every British and 
American library journal and has an admirable subject index. 
The industry it exhibits is very great and its value is almost incal- 
culable. Another such book, but very different in kind, is the new, 
revised and amplified edition of the Brussels expansion of Dewey, 
the Classification Décimale de I’ Institut de Bibliographie, which 
M. Paul Orlet announces as being in the press. It is a magnificent 
classification now placed at the disposal of everybody after being 
out of print for many years. The importance of these works justifies 
our mention of them in our Editorial notes in this way. 


* * * ~ 


Once upon a time second-hand booksellers sent excellent 
catalogues to librarians indicating their willingness to forward 
books on approval. Some continue to send catalogues, but the 
practice of sending on approval has practically disappeared so far 
as second-hand books are concerned. Many reputable booksellers 
have no time to issue catalogues because buyers tumble over one 
another to acquire their books and no such catalogue could have 
any stability. The problem of the second-hand book, especially 
the novel, and more especially the pre-war-produced novel, is one 
of ‘‘ immediate purchase for cash or go without.”’ We constantly 
hear of librarians paying flying visits to booksellers in quite remote 
towns “on the look-out for fiction.’ Some librarians are given 
now-a-days powers which are almost plenary in the purchase of 
such books. It is an interesting situation. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
ITS SPHERE OF SERVICE AND POTENTIAL 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE SPECIAL LIBRARY. 
An introduction to a Discussion at a Joint Meeting of 
the Library Association (London and Home Counties 
Branch) and the Association of Special Libraries, held at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 23 Feb., 1927. 
By James D. STEWaRT, 
Borough Librarian of Bermondsey. 
IF you can imagine a professor of comparative philology pausing 
in his work in order to listen to a child reciting his A B C, you will 
get some idea of the situation in which you find yourselves this 
evening. You are the professors and I am about to recite what I 
imagine to be the alphabet. 

Yet I suppose that it is good for all of us to get back to first 
principles now and then. There is a tendency in all of us—especially 
those of us in whom a youthful enthusiasm still bubbles—to wander 
off along some alluring by-path that promises adventure and exten- 
sion of activity, and to look upon the high road of first principles 
as after all a somewhat pedestrian affair. 

That tendency is all to the good. It is from these adventures 
of individuals that many valuable developments arise. But it is 
just as well, from our collective administrative point of view, to 
have a mental chart upon which the highroads are clearly marked 
and upon which the many by-paths and extensions are shown in 
their proper relation to the main scheme. This is the task I am 
attempting, in part, this evening. The complete chart must wait 
for some other time, but I hope to fill in at least the main lines, in 
order that those of you who are public librarians and those of you 
who are librarians of special libraries may see how your respective 
territories lie as regards each other, and what are the natural points 
of contact and connecting links. 

It is a significant fact that one may search our professional 
literature without discovering any clear and comprehensive definition 
of a Public Library. This is significant, because it must arise out 
of the realization that a Public Library is whatever its librarian and 
staff can make it; that there are in fact hardly any limits to the 
sphere of operations of such a library ; and that no detailed defini- 
tion could ever be sufficiently comprehensive. 

Let us fall back, therefore, on the simplest definition, and say 
that a Public Library is a library for the public; and in setting 
this up as my text, I want you to understand that I mean the 
words “ library ” and “ public” to be taken in the widest imagin- 
able sense. 

“A Library for the Public.’”” You have only to think for a 
while of all the activities that may go to make up a “ library,” and 
all the needs, articulate and inarticulate, that are connoted by the 
term “‘ the public,” in order to realise that this brief definition, 
although not descriptive, is as comprehensive and unhampering 
as any we may find. And if I am able to make you see eye-to-eye 
with me, its very all-embracing nature actually results directly in 
some of the limitations and differences between public and special 
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libraries that form the subject matter of this evening’s discussion. 

Before I develop this any further, let me state more exactly 
what I mean by a “ public library.” By this description I mean, 
chiefly, rate-supported general libraries under municipal control. 

There are certain general collections such as those of the British 
Museum and our other national libraries that are “ public’ in a 
limited sense ; and there are certain special libraries, such as those 
of the Patent Office and the Science Museum, that are also “‘ public ”’ 
in a differently limited sense. But these I do not consider to fill the 
requirements of the definition I have given you. 

The libraries I have in mind, therefore, are the ordinary local 
public libraries that you find in the London boroughs and nearly 
all of the cities, county boroughs and other centres of population 
throughout the country. It is three-quarters-of-a-century since 
these libraries came into existence and about eight vears since they 
were re-created by the removal of a financial strait-waistcoat that 
had long been outgrown. Too much attention is paid to the early 
history of the public library and too little to its later years. The 
tight bandages that at one time dwarfed and crippled the feet of 
the women of China were no more crippling than the rate limitation 
imposed on the public libraries of this country. The removal of 
the bandages from the Chinese feet and of the rate-limitation from 
our libraries (I believe they synchronized to some extent) has had 
results in free growth and efficiency that must be apparent in both 
countries. 

I mention this fact—only too well known to our public librarians 
—in order to explain to others why it is that so many libraries are 
only now beginning to be enabled to extend their activities along 
channels that make their resources available to specialised workers. 

What then is the work of a public library ? This is the question 
I have evaded successfully so far, but which I must now try to 
answer before I can attempt to answer its corollary, ‘‘ What is not 
the work of a public library ? ”’ 

The principle underlying the establishment of the original 
public libraries, and that still applies to our most recent ones, was 
the dual one of providing material for education in the widest 
sense (“‘ popular enlightenment ” was how they phrased it in the 
middle of the nineteenth century) and for amusement and recrea- 
tion. There is no danger of our forgetting the first of these: we 
ourselves are fully alive to the educational side of our work, and 
if we were not, the insistent demands made upon our libraries from 
all quarters would soon awaken us to reality. But the second 
requirement of providing for public amusement and recreation is 
sometimes in danger of being sneered out of existence by a type of 
person of whom Mr. Chesterton has said that “‘ their brows are high 
but also hollow.” 

Now you can imagine that the work of an institution founded 
for purposes such as these must be wide and varied. So wide and 
varied is it in fact that many years ago our libraries were organised 
on a departmental plan in order to cope with the varied demands 
of the public, and this scheme of departments is being added to as 
our work develops. 
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A brief survey of the principal departments and their varying 
purposes will suffice for our present needs. First there comes the 
Lending Library, or Home-Reading Library, usually the most 
active of all. In it are placed all books suitable for continuous 
reading. All kinds of literature must be represented here : technical 
and scientific books ; religious, philosophical and historical books ; 
books on the fine arts and on educatiofi ; and books about countries, 
places and persons—all the books, in short, that make up the 
“ literature of knowledge.”’ Equally there must be the “ literature 
of power,” as represented by the best poetry, drama, prose fiction, 
and other varieties of ‘‘ pure literature.” 

Next there comes the Reference Library, in which are placed 
first all books of a quick-reference character—the dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, atlases, year books and so forth. These are supple- 
mented by the larger texts on all subjects, by the sets of transactions 
and serials that all libraries accumulate, and, of course, by drawing 
upon the available stock of the Lending Library. The Reference 
Library is often supplemented by special students’ rooms and other 
similar outgrowths. 

Our third department is the Junior Library, in which books 
for children, on all subjects and including a selection of reference 
books, are placed. 

Then comes the Periodicals Room or Rooms, in which are dis- 
played periodicals dealing with 4 great variety of subjects and 
trades, as well as general magazines and newspapers. These Periodi- 
cals Rooms are not designed as the loungers’ paradise some seem 
to imagine, but are a serious attempt to supplement and keep up 
to date the information contained in the books of the Lending and 
Reference Departments by providing the current information on a 
large number of topics. 

This department completes our first survey of the main work 
of a public library—the highroads of our chart—but by no means 
exhausts that work. 

There has grown up a large group of activities known vaguely 
as ‘‘ extension work,’’ and as an indication of the scope and variety 
of these I will mention Lecture Halls and the organization of lectures 
for adults and children ; a large group of matters that may be des- 
cribed as relations with schools, and including such matters as 
organized library visits, school classes in the library, story-hours, 
etc. ; relations with other local educational agencies ; relations 
with local industries, trades and interests, including the formation 
of special collections of books dealing with such interests ; special 
local collections, not only of books, but of all illustrative matter, 
because the public library is now regarded as the proper place for 
all local records ; and many other activities that vary with locality. 
This is a brief and selective summary, but I think it will be ample 
enough to convince everyone that the only limits to the work of a 
public library are those set by the librarian himself or imposed upon 
him by financial restrictions—for even an “ unlimited” rate has 
practical limitations. 

So much then for the extent of the work. Now let us examine 
its nature. The public library is freely accessible to all members 
of the public who are between the ages of 9 years and death, and 
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must be prepared to meet demands of any kind as adequately as 
possible. No one who has not had experience of such a library open 
freely to the public can have any conception of the range of the 
requirements of the hydra-headed monster during even a single day. 
One reader wants an engineering or chemical formula; another 
wants the port dues of San Francisco ; another wants a recipe for 
Christmas pudding; another wants a postal address; another 
wants a book on Diesel engines, or motor cycles, or rose growing ; 
another wishes to delve into the early dramatists, or the Utopian 
philosophers, or the causes of the Russian upheaval ; and another 
wants an interesting yarn as relaxation after his day’s work. That 
series of demands can happen in the course of a few minutes, while 
simultaneous and equally varied requirements are being met in 
Junior Libraries, Reading Rooms, etc. In other words, the Public 
Library has to perform the work of “ a library for the public.” 

From this statement a number of circumstances emerge that 
must be borne in mind by everyone who attempts to discuss inter- 
relationships between the various kinds of libraries. These may 
be summarized as follows :—(1) the public library exists for the 
service of the public, and as the public need is all-embracing, the 
public library must be a general library ; (2) the public library 
must provide, so far as its resources will allow, the best available 
books on all subjects and in all the literary forms ; (3) in order to 
do this, it must select, from the great number of books that exist 
or are being published currently, those most suited to its needs ; 
(4) it must keep its stock of books revised at both ends—that is, it 
must not only add the new but it must eliminate the out-of-date ; 
(5) this onus of constant selection that is thrust upon it usually 
prevents any attempt at high specialization, because undue atten- 
tion to one group of subjects means that other subjects must suffer ; 
and (6) as a crystallization of most of the foregoing let me give you 
two public library mottoes—“ Selection not Collection”’ and “ Use 
not Conservation.” 

I have now come to a point from which I can indicate some of 
the ways in which the general public library can and does help the 
specialist reader. All public libraries have at least one special 
collection, namely, a “‘ local collection,”’ consisting of all the material 
that can be collected (not selected) relating to the borough, town or 
county in which the library may be situated. Here then is a large 
class of specialized historical students provided for by the public 
library. 

Then again if a locality is associated with a particular industry 
or group of industries, most public libraries strengthen their stock 
of books on these subjects until many of them can justly claim to 
have special collections. This can be done with perfect justice in 
spite of (indeed because of) the library being for the general public. 
If a particular industry is prominent in a locality it follows that 
those engaged in that industry make up a considerable part of the 
users of the library and should receive special attention. Here then 
is another great series of groups of specialised students and workers 
who are provided for by the public library, and, what is important, 
provided for on the spot. 

Again every public library reflects to some extent in its stock 
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the articulate demands of its locality. So that local business con- 
cerns, local schools, colleges, polytechnics, etc. will find their needs 
met by the public library, so far as that institution can do so. 

So far, then, in the main, can we help the specialist student at 
present, and I imagine that with the growth of time and funds we 
shall develop this side of our work to an extent not now contem- 
plated. One further help we can give the specialist is this: after 
setting before him what meagre fare we have—though it must 
be stated that in a surprising number of cases this meagre fare proves 
to be sufficient—we can direct him to the Special Library where he 
will find a banquet. 

In this connection we look forward to the issue of the “‘ Directory 
of Sources of Specialised Information,” because, although we can 
guide the student at present to many sources of information, this 
publication will open up many more, and will advance us a long 
stride on our way to becoming a clearing house of information. 
For, of course, our ideal is either to supply information direct or 
to point out where it may be obtained. 

Now for a moment may I suggest another help that the general 
public library can give the specialist, this time arising out of the 
limitations of the special library. The motto I conceive to be apt 
for many special libraries is one I gave you a few minutes ago, but 
this time reversed: “Collection not Selection.” The special 
librarian is happy in this. He has a, comparatively, limited field of 
operations ; all that comes within it is grist to his mill; and the 
pains of weeding-out are not his, because he must preserve the 
historical aspects of his subjects. We, too, are happy in his happi- 
ness, because we know that if we send an enquirer to a special 
library he will there find everything he may desire and not a selec- 
tion of supposedly best books. But few special libraries can cover 
the supplementary or fringe information, the pervasive subjects 
that even their students may require from time to time. To do this 
a good general reference library is required, and this the public 
library provides. 

Let our plan of action be, therefore, to make use of each other 
in every way possible. To alter slightly the words of a famous 
chant, ‘‘ The more we are together the more efficient we shall be.” 

Now that I have come to the end I fear that my specialist 
friends may think that the most fitting description of our public 
library is ‘‘ Jack of all trades and master of none.”” To some extent 
this may be true; but I believe we are sufficiently skilled in all 
trades to do an incalcuable amount of useful work that could be 
done by no one else. 

Some of my public librarian friends may have held the opinion 
that the specialist is one who burrows in a narrow place and never 
sees the wide, wide world and the broad light of day. Perhaps so, 
again; but the wide world is made up of narrow places, each 
painstakingly fashioned. 

So I believe, and I hope I have brought you all to believe, 
that we are each indispensable in our own spheres, and that by 
working together, by making use of each other, and by supple- 
menting each other, we shall attain to an even greater public and 
mutual value and usefulness than we have yet reached. 
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HOW THE CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR STUDENTS 
IS TRYING TO HELP. 


By LuxMoorRE NEWCOMBE, 

Librarian, Central Library for Students. 
It is to be feared that even in these enlightened days many eager 
students and readers are being sent empty away—empty, yet 
filled with wrath at the inefficiency of the library for which they 
have begrudgingly to pay rates—because their local library fails 
to give them the books they most want. Possibly these few notes 
may help to show how the Central Library for Students may be 
able to assist such readers. 

The function of the Central Library is to supply those books 
which the local library is unable to buy, either because it cannot 
afford them, or because the probable demand for them would not 
justify the expense. The Central Library does not issue books 
direct to individuals but only through the local library to which 
the individual has access. In other words, the Central Library 
only steps in when the local library fails. This is necessarv, not 
only to avoid the wasteful duplication of books which the reader 
could equally well obtain from the local library, but also in order 
that the local librarian may know the needs of his readers and, so 
far as possible, meet them. 

Perhaps it will be best to start by stating what the Central 
Library will not do. It isa short list, though, alas! the list of things 
it will do, but can’t—-at present—is a mighty long one. 

The Central Library will not supply any modern book costing 
less than six shillings. It will, however, try to supply a copy of 
any out-of-print book or pamphlet, whatever the published price 
may have been. There is no fixed maximum, but naturally the 
purchase of very expensive books has to be kept within reasonable 
limits. Again, ordinary modern fiction is not supplied, nor will 
the text-books required for examinations be issued. Reference 
books, such as dictionaries, encyclopaedias, atlases, or annuals 
like Whitaker or “ Who’s Who,” are not, ordinarily, supplied. 
Modern biographies of a personal or popular character cannot be 
obtained, but biographies containing matter of historical or other 
value may be issued. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the Library has a copy of the Dictionary of National Biography 
for loan to those libraries which cannot afford to buy their own copy 
of this invaluable work. Modern books of local interest, including 
books on local industries, which should be in the possession of the 
local library, are not, normally, supplied. Such books, however, 
would be issued to libraries outside the locality concerned. Finally, 
books which the local library—bearing in mind the size and income 
of each particular library—could reasonably be expected to buy 
for itself will not be issued by the Central Library. In other words, 
the local library must pull its weight. 

Well, so much for what the Central Library will not do. Now 
let us see what it will do—when it can ! 

In the first place, it may supply any of the books we have just 
ruled out in any special case where goed reason is shown for such 
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action, but the reason must be an exceptional one. The local 
librarian who is in touch with the reader asking for the book is 
often in a better position to know the reader’s actual needs than 
the librarian of the Central Library can be, so it will always be open 
to the local librarian to query a decision if he has reason to di 

with it. The Central Library has no hard and fast rules, and will 
willingly reconsider any book which it may have refused. 

Possibly the fact that the word ‘“ Students” appears in the 
title of the Library gives a misleading impression of the ground 
covered by the books it issues. The word “ students” is inter- 
preted in its broadest sense, and, in fact, includes all readers who 
wish to have books connected with their studies, research work, 
vocation, or hobby. No book is bought for the Library until it is 
actually asked for: the result is that, although the stock is at 
present small, it is a very live one. The following titles taken at 
random from the list of the books bought during January of this 
year may be of interest in showing the wide field covered by the 
Library. 

Influence of Sea Power on Political History of Japan; Fossil 
Man in Spain; Artificial Light; Old English Plays; Turkish 
Empire; Gas Engineer’s Compendium; British Trade Board 
System ; Iron in Antiquity ; Economic History of Modern Britain ; 
Experimental Elasticity; Plantation Rubber; Constitution of 
Athens ; History of Roman Literature ; English Flower Garden ; 
Pius II. ; Social Psychology ; Romance of the Lace Pillow ; Eng- 
land and the Orleans Monarchy ; Fundamentals of School Health ; 
English Papier Mache ; Roman Occupation of Britain; Christian 
Monasticism; Practical Polishing and Staining; History of 
Commerce and Industry; England under Edward VII. ; Keeping 
up with Science ; History of English Law; Action of Alcohol in 
Man; Peoples of Asia; School Organisation and the Individual 
Child; Standard Organ Building; Psychology in Relation to 
Education ; Economics of Welfare ; Motor and Dynamo Control ; 
Chemistry of Oil Industries; Life of Palmerston; Pioneers of 
the French Revolution; Economic Geography of S. America ; 
Underground Transmission and Distribution; Civil Engineering 
Geology ; Modern and Contemporary European History ; Electric 
Trains; The Potato; Sailing Ships; Science of Metals; Round 
the North Pole ; Suffolk in the 17th Century ; Dairy Bacteriology ; 
Manufacture of Paint; Gothic Architecture in England, France 
and Italy; Art in Advertising; Elizabethan Rogues and Vaga- 
bonds ; Training for Speaking ; Romance of Navigation ; Outlines 
of Chinese History; The Cameroons; Principles of Business 
Economics. 

In addition to the loan of books from its own stock, the Central 
Library for Students acts as a clearing-house for the loan of books 
from certain special libraries, known as Outlier Libraries. These 
Outlier Libraries will lend books through the Central Library 
to any other library in Great Britain or Ireland. 

The following is a list of the libraries at present co-operating 
in this scheme. It is probable that this list will be considerably 
extended in the near future. Animal Diseases Research Associa- 
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tion, British Drama League, British Institute of Adult Education, 
British Optical Association, College of Nursing, Co-operative Ref- 
erence Library (Agricultural Economics), Geographical Association, 
King’s College for Women (Household and Social Science Depart- 
ment), League of Nations Union, London School of Economics, 
Manchester Library for Deaf Education, Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, Rothamsted Experimental Station (Agricul- 
ture), Rowett Research Institute (Animal and Human Nutrition), 
Royal Aeronautical Society, Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Royal Colonial Institute, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts, Scottish Marine Biological Association, Society of Antiquaries, 
Solon Ceramic Library. 

The Scottish Central Library for Students in Dunfermline and 
the Irish Central Library for Students in Dublin are also connected 
with the Central Library for Students in London, so, one way and 
another, there is in this great reservoir library a stock of considerably 
over half-a-million volumes—a number which is likely to grow 
rapidly—available for any reader through his local library, be that 
university, municipal, county or institutional. Among the books 
in these libraries and in one or two others whose stock is to a more 
limited extent available through the Central Library, are several 
thousand sets of important periodicals, mainly scientific. The 
value of these to research workers is enormous. 

Several of the books already issued through the Central Library 
from the Outlier Libraries are of considerable rarity, and would 
be difficult to replace if lost or damaged. It is for that reason that 
the co-operation of the librarians of borrowing libraries is sought 
in safeguarding the books lent by Outlier Libraries, not only in 
the interests of those libraries, but also in their own interests, as 
their Committees are responsible for any book borrowed from or 
through the Central Library. In fairness to the Outlier Library 
and to the Central Library, the borrowing librarian must satisfy 
himself that an applicant for a book from an Outlier Library (a) really 
needs the book for which he is asking, (6) is capable of making 
intelligent use of it, and (c) is a responsible person who will treat it 
properly. If all librarians will help in this way, the Outlier Libraries 
are likely to be much more generous in the way of loans than they 
might be otherwise, as it should be remembered that the Outlier 
Library has the right to refuse the loan of any particular book should 
it wish to do so. Valuable books borrowed from Outlier Libraries 
will always be sent, and must be returned, by registered post. In 
the case of books of special rarity a condition of loan may be that 
the book is kept in the borrowing library where the reader may 
consult it. 

All applications for the loan of books from the Central Library 
for Students or from an Outlier Library should be addressed to the 
Librarian of the Central Library for Students, Galen Place, Bury 
Street, London, W.C.1. In no case must application be made direct 
to the Outlier Library. No fee is charged for books lent, but the 
borrowing library must pay postage both ways. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR CALLIMACHUS, 

Have you noticed that the recent Government Report on the 
Education of the Adolescent—or some such title—actually devotes 
nearly half-a-page to Municipal Libraries ? And this, very naturally, 
gave a most inadequate account of the work done by libraries which 
is definitely germane to the subject under discussion. None of the 
committee can ever have read even the Library World—much less 
the various books on the subject. Had they done so they would 
have treated this question more seriously. 

I must confess that I was surprised because several of this 
committee have long been associated with various enquiries and 
societies concerned with adult education, at the deliberations of 
which the word “ Library ” must occasionally have been whispered. 

But have you not thought that the Government—not only 
this present one—has rather a limited idea of the number of people 
who know enough about education to serve on a committee ? There 
are several certain runners every time. 

Indeed, Callimachus, the organised adult educational work of 
the country is becoming “ cliquey ’’— if there is such a word. 

The tendency has been too much for educationists to award 
a paternal pat to librarians—very occasionally. Isn’t,it about time 
we started telling the educationists a few things? We are well 
qualified to do so. First of all, however, let us assert ourselves by 
stating boldly that public libraries are immeasurably the 


Most IMPORTANT 

adult educational forces in the country. Compared with them these 
little adult educational associations—though they are doing fine 
work in their limited fields—are of minute significance. It is very 
unlikely that the total active membership of all the organisations 
listed in ‘‘ The Handbook of Adult Education,” excluding those 
engaged in religious and political propaganda, equals the number 
of regular library students in two or three of our great cities. Of 
course, by “ active members ’’ I do not mean those who serve on 
committees ! 

Such being the case we are entitled to a voice in the framing 
of our 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 

In the past we have been politely—or impolitely—-ignored. I’m not 
thinking about futile commissions and reports now, but of general 
educational opinion. The teachers and the authorities simply have 
not taken the public library into account at all. In preparing and 
carrying out their curricula they work on the assumption that the 
public library doesn’t exist and this assumption has a fundamental 
significance. 

Remember that there are a few individuals who are more 
enlightened. On the whole, however, the school acts as though it 
were turning its pupils out into a bookless world. It teaches them 
things they don’t need to know because they can when necessary 
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Finp THEM IN Books. 
More important, however, it omits to show them how, in books, 
they can find the million times more things that it is impossible to 
find time to teach at all. 

This is a great pity. I go so far, Callimachus, as to say that if 
a school gives a youngster the habit of associating amicably, co-opera- 
tively, and profitably with his fellows, if it teaches him the value 
of social and mental discipline, if it points out the enjoyment to 
be gained by the wide-awake attitude and by appreciation of the 
arts and of natural beauty, and if it teaches him how to use books 
and makes him want to use them, it has done all it can do or needs to do. 

If we now ask ourselves to what extent our educational estab- 
lishments are fulfilling these ideals we shall see that there is much 
to be said and done before our scholastic system will be even as 
adequate or progressive as the libraries which are so much despised 
—and often justly despised though not always so. 

But only the last part must concern us directly. To my mind 
it is absolutely essential that every school child should be taught 
to read properly, shown how to use books—the more advanced 
task of selecting, weighing, skimming and digesting as well as the 
rudimentary mechanical operations, such as the use of indexes, 
maps, dictionaries, etc.—given the habit of using them and told 
where he can find them. 

In brief, let it be recognised that one of the most important 
functions of the school is to 


Train LrprarRy USERS. 

Meanwhile, until educationists recognise this, some of us are 
trying to do something ourselves to encourage the book-using 
habit among children and adults. Only some of us, however. There 
are some librarians like 


“‘ SCRUTATOR,” 
who are “ not impressed by any excuse such as practise in the use 
of reference books, etc.” 

Of course, I believe Scrutator to have been outraged less by 
the thought of teaching readers how to use books than by the 
scandalous behaviour of some of these youngsters, with their 
undignified methods. It is intolerable that women out shopping 
should be allowed to sit down in the reading room occupying seats 
required by the unemployables, or that they should work out cross- 
word puzzles instead of picking winners in the newsroom. No, I am 
not impressed by any such excuse as that they are improving their 
vocabularies. As it is we all know more words than we have res- 
pectable opportunity to use. 

Yours, 
ARISTONYMOUS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers 
of “‘ Letters on Our Arrarrs.”— Editor, THE Liprary WORLD.] 
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LIBRARY NEWS 


THE Jubilee of the Northampton Public Library was recently 
celebrated in an interesting manner. The programme included 
chamber music and songs; an address on the development of the 
Library by the Chief Librarian (Mr. Reginald W. Brown, F.L.A.) ; 
and an address by Mr. St. John Ervine on “‘ Books and the Com- 
munity.” A reception was afterwards held and the whole of the 
rooms were thrown open for the inspection of the visitors, who 
were representative of the civic, educational and literary life of 
the town. 

Mr. St. John Ervine, in speaking of the introduction of open 
access, said that it was obvious that when authorities decided to 
abolish the old barriers they came to the conclusion that it was 
possible to trust people with books. It might be before that time 
they could not. Personally, he would trust nobody with books. 
(Laughter.) There was a time in the history of this country when 
the Government did not trust the people with books, but there 
came a time when that was altered, and it was possibly because 
books themselves filled one’s mind with a vision, and made one feel 
extraordinarily honest about books, though one might not feel 
very honest about anything else. It was a thing which ought to 
make them feel proud, and determined that instead of a penny rate 
for the library they should have a 19.6d. rate. 

What was the point of a place like a library? In the days 
when mankind was more or less uncivilised, a man would creep 
home in the dark to the cave in which he lived and sit about the 
fire with his wife and children, and tell stories. That was the 
beginning of the library. In the west of Ireland to-day it was the 
custom for people to sit round the fire in the winter and tell stories. 
He sometimes felt that the alleged blessing, the wireless, would 
destroy the story-telling habit of people in the country, and if it 
did it would be a great loss to the community. Out of the desire 
which human beings had for stories had grown the craving for 
printed matter to which the library was a testimony. 

The purpose of education is to enable a person to face life 
without blenching ; to understand this existence, and not to be 
frightened by it ; to enable him to go forth through a difficult and 
dangerous existence with a bright and brave heart. If education 
does not increase the amount of interest you take in life, then educa- 
tion is no good. That is what reading is for. A man does not write 
a book to enable you to pass the time between dining and going 
to bed ; it is not dope. The purpose of reading is to illuminate this 
mystery we call existence, and to enable you to contend with it 
with a stouter heart than before. 

Towards the close of his address, Mr. St. John Ervine said the 
purpose of a library was to be a sort of standard of civilisation in a 
community. It was not its purpose to be highbrow or lowbrow. 
It was not to provide the worst kind of literature or only the best 
kind. It was to be a sort of standard, a beacon of culture in the 
community. One ought to be able to go into a library and say: 
“ I can find in this place not only what was done in the past, but 
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what is being done in the present, and I can reinforce my mind 
and spirit so that I can go out to contend with life with greater 
fortitude and more philosophy.” 

You are fortunate possessors of an extremely handsome build- 
ing, said Mr. Ervine, in conclusion, a beautiful library, and I suggest 
your duty is to keep it at least as good as you found it, and, if 
possible, to make it better. Growing up is a great mass of boys 
and girls extraordinarily fine in quality. What you can do is to 
make certain that the generation growing up shall have free and 
plentiful access to the best that the mind of man has conceived. 


BERMONDSEY, PAST AND PRESENT. 


Every Librarian aims at securing all he possibly can in the nature 
of books, pamphlets, pictures, maps and any other material dealing 
with the locality in which his library is situated, or connected with. 
Obtaining these items is an easy matter compared with the question 
of displaying them for public examination afterwards. Books and 
pamphlets are usually relegated to the ‘‘ Local’”’ section of the 
Reference Library, but the storage and safe-keeping of other matter 
presents a much greater obstacle. An even greater problem con- 
fronts the Librarian in the public exhibition of the collection of 
pictures, drawings, etc. The question of what to show and how 
to arrange it must be decided after the difficulty of securing a con- 
venient room, or hall, has been overcome. The need of a suitable 
place for exhibition purposes is, doubtless, the cause of so few 
Librarians being able to display their collections. 

At the Central Library, Spa Road, Bermondsey, a local exhibi- 
tion is now in progress and, for this, their first essay in this branch 
of library extension work, they are fortunate in having a room 
ideally adapted for such a function. The Libraries are at present 
undergoing the process of re-organization and the new Lending 
Department is all ready for use, being fitted up with wall cases 
and Vernier steel bookstacks. These stacks lend themselves readily 
to the requirements of an exhibition. On the stacks are fixed 
wooden frameworks covered with brown paper, and the pictures, 
prints, drawings, etc., are fastened thereto or suspended from the 
top of the stacks, or from the shelves. The room is exceptionally 
well lighted both naturally and artificially. 

Some little time ago the Bermondsey Libraries Committee 
were very fortunate in securing the whole of the Bermondsey and 
Rotherhithe portion of the famous Gardner collection of London 
topography. Many of these pictures are the original work of the 
artists and are therefore unique. With these and several hundreds 
of others that have been gathered from many sources during the 
thirty years the Libraries have been in existence an excellent and 
extraordinarily interesting show has been staged. Apart from 
the local interest many of the exhibits make a general appeal to 
all Londoners. Among the latter may be mentioned the water- 
colours of “‘ Jacob’s Island” and the “ Folly Ditch,” the scene of 
the death of Bill Sykes in ‘‘ Oliver Twist” ; the ruins of the once 
famous Bermondsey Abbey, built in 1082 and pulled down in 1805 ; 
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and the prints of old London Bridge. Interest is added to the show 
by the addition of numerous present-day photographs of the sites 
of some of the old streets and buildings depicted in the Exhibition. 

During last Summer the Bermondsey Libraries Committee 
commissioned the Surrey Flying Services to secure a number of 
aerial photographs of the Borough. About thirty photographs were 
taken and prints of these form a most attractive part of the 
Exhibition. The usefulness of these aerial pictures in showing the 
growth of the district, the density of the houses and factories, and 
the lack of open spaces cannot be too highly praised. 

An illustrated descriptive catalogue of the collection is pub- 
lished and forms a guide to the Exhibition. The arrangement of 
the catalogue and the Exhibition follows the lines of the general 
classification of the Libraries, #.e., Brown’s Subject. 

Parties of children from the local schools are being conducted 
round the Exhibition and are thus able to have a lesson in local 
history which will not readily be forgotten. The parties usually 
are about 25 strong, and 150 of these parties have been arranged. 

In the five weeks during which the Exhibition has been open 
about 8,000 visitors have been recorded. It is the intention of the 
Committee to keep open until the end of the present month. 

The Exhibition was opened by Mr. Sydney Dark on January 
26th, in the presence of the two local Members of Parliament and 
about 150 other distinguished residents and officials of the Borough. 


H.C.S. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Croydon Borough Council, at its meeting on February 2lst, 
considered a report on the library requirements of the town. These 
comprise the four existing libraries, with extensions of the present 
Reference Library,estimated to cost £16,000,and new branch libraries 
at Addiscombe (£10,000), Norbury (£11,000), and South Croydon 
(£12,000), and sub-branch libraries at Mitcham and Windmill Roads 
(£5,000 each). The Council resolved that plans and estimates be 
obtained for the Central Library and that the necessary loan be 
raised that as a temporary measure a former chapel in Ashburton 
Park be equipped as a branch library for Addiscombe at a cost for 
the first year of £2,650 ; and that plans and estimates be submitted 
at an early date for a branch library at Norbury. 


The Annual Dinner of the Society of Public Librarians was 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on Wednesday, February 23rd. 
The President, Mr. C. W. F. Goss (Bishopsgate Institute) was in 
the Chair and there was a large gathering of members, most of 
whom were accompanied by ladies. The President submitted the 
toast, ‘‘ The Society of Public Librarians,’’ and other toasts were 
“The Ladies,” ‘‘ The President,’’ and “ The Visitors,’’ proposed 
by Mr. D. McDougall (West Ham), Mr. F. E. Chennell (Willesden) 
and Mr. W. Hynes (Kensal Rise) respectively. The speeches were 
interspersed with some delightful musical and other items, the 
artistes including Mr. Charles Wreford, the well-known dialect 
entertainer. 
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THE COUNTY LIBRARY CIRCLE. 


For some time past county librarians have felt that there was 
need for more adequate opportunities of meeting together for the 
purpose of comparing notes on problems peculiar to county library 
work. The matter was discussed informally at the November 
conference held in London, but nothing was done on that occasion. 
With a view to testing feeling in one area, a meeting was held in 
Glasgow in December, when representative librarians attended, 
and on the basis of the discussion it was decided formally to 
inaugurate the County Library Circle, and to consider the question 
of publishing a quarterly magazine to express county library 
opinion. 

Since then the Circle has prospered, and there is reason to 
think that its area will spread in time to all counties. It has a 
fluid constitution, so that no group of members would feel them- 
selves dominated in any way by headquarters administration. 
It is clear, however, that as the movement spreads, control should 
be centralised, possibly in London or in one or other of the large 
provincial cities. 

Arrangements regarding the proposal as to a library quarterly 
have been made, and the new publication, which will have a wide 
scope and diversity of interest, will be edited by Mr. Macleod. 
The magazine will have no commercial interests whatsoever. It is 
being published at two-and-sixpence per annum, post free, and the 
first number is timed for April, 1927. 

The members of the Circle look forward to the Edinburgh 
Conference of the Library Association, at which they hope to con- 
solidate their work. The President is Mr. Alfred Ogilvie, County 
Librarian, Midlothian Education Authority ; Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Comrie Smith, County Librarian, Lanarkshire Education 
Authority, to whom enquiries should be addressed. 


PERSONAL NEWS 

Mr. H. J. W. Wilson, appointed Assistant Librarian, Padding- 
ton. Member of Association of Assistant Librarians, and N.A.L.G.O. 
Three certificates of Library Association (sections 4, 5, 6) and Classi- 
fication (second class hons.), School of Librarianship. Trained, 
Edinburgh. Formerly Branch Librarian, Tottenham. 

Miss Margaret Harrison, a Senior Assistant in the Bolton Public 
Libraries, has been appointed Librarian of the Fielden Public 
Library, Fleetwood. 

Mr. A. S. Webster, Sub-librarian of the Dundee Public Libraries, 
has been appointed Chief Librarian at a salary of £550, in succession 
to the late Dr. A. H. Millar. 


OBITUARY. 

WE regret to record the death of Dr. A. H. Millar, Chief Librarian 

and Curator of the Museum and Art Galleries, Dundee, on Sunday, 

February 27th. Deceased, who was in his eightieth year, had not 

been in the best of health for some time. He was seized with 

pneumonia on the 24th, and, after a slight rally the following day, 
sank, and passed away peacefully on Sunday morning. 

Dr. Millar came late in life to his official position and brought 

to it a national reputation as a journalist and as an author of 
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historical books. He had a marvellous memory ; he forgot nothing 
he had read, and as he was a most diligent as well as an omnivorous 
reader, his storehouse of the most valued knowledge was truly 
amazing. His pen, moreover, was ever busy, and during his lifetime 
he published about 40 volumes, chiefly on historical subjects. For 
a considerable time previous to his fatal illness he was engaged 
in the preparation of a volume on the traditions of Scottish Castles, 
and had completed it all but two chapters. 

Dr. Millar was a native of Glasgow. After being engaged in 
business for some years in the western city he joined the staff of 
the Dundee Advertiser in 1881. In 1908 he received his appoint- 
ment to the Corporation Library. In the following year St. 
Andrews University conferred on him the degree of LL.D. He 
was President of the Scottish Library Association from 1912 to 
1915, and took a keen and practical interest in its work. He was 
also an F.S.A.Scot., a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, and a 
Fellow of the Library Association. 

His funeral took place at the Western Cemetery on Wednesday, 
March 2nd. The coffin was carried from the hearse to the grave by 
the Lord Provost, two magistrates and three councillors. 

A. D. KIpPEN. 

As we go to press we regret to learn of the sudden death of 
Mr. H. Bridle, Chief Librarian, East Ham Public Libraries. 


LIBRARY TOPICS. 

Tue forty-ninth conference of the American Library Association, 
to be held in Toronto, will be the first meeting of the A.L.A. in 
Canada since 1912. It is fitting that the conference should meet 
in Toronto, since it is the city of the A.L.A. President, Dr. George 
H. Locke. Colonel J. M. Mitchell, Secretary of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, Dunfermline, is expected to attend the conference 
with Mrs. Mitchell. 

The A.L.A. is the recipient of an appropriation amounting to 
$25.000, made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. This 
fund, which will be distributed over a period of four years, is to aid 
in the preparation and publication of a list of the serial publications 
of foreign governments, political and scientific in character, which 
record national progress during the last century. 

“‘ No adequate bibliography of the publications of any of these 
governments exists at present, and the scholar who desires to study 
any phase of governmental activity finds difficulty in ascertaining 
what the titles are and where the documents are to be found,” says 
Mr. J. T. Gerould, Chairman of the A.L.A. Committee having this 
matter in charge. 

The Secretary of the A.L.A. has received from Dr. Henry 
Guppy an interesting portfolio of reproductions, some in colour, 
of woodcuts and metal cuts of the fifteenth century. The portfolio 
is entitled “‘ Woodcuts of the fifteenth century in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, reproduced in facsimile with an introduction 
and notes by Campbell Dodgson, Keeper of Prints and Drawings 
at the British Museum.” 

“Library Extension Work and Publicity,” by Lionel R. 
McColvin, is now ready. This book is likely to make a stir as it 
contains a number of new ideas on its subject. 
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A second series of lectures on Jacobean and Caroline Art is 
being given in the Reference Library, St. Marylebone, during 


January—March. 

REVIEWS. 
REPORTS. 

ABERDEEN Public Library.—42nd Annual Report, 1925-1926. 
Population, 158,969. Librarian, G. M. Fraser. Rate, 1§d. 
Income, £8,210. Stock: Lending, 41,746; Reference, 48,627. 
Additions (two years) : Lending, 4331; Reference, 1967. With- 
drawals (two years): Lending, 4.032; Reference, 472. Issues : 
Lending, 258,924; Reference, 24,121; Delivery Stations, 
18,183. Borrowers, 10,736. 

The Report covers the first complete year since the change over to the 
*‘open-access "’ system. The system is approved by a large majority of 
borrowers as is evidenced by the record number of books issued. A Subject- 
Index catalogue of the Lending Library was published during the year and 
has proved of great value to users of the department. Duplicates of books 
in the Local Collection have been added to the Lending Library and are much 
appreciated. 

BraApForD Public Libraries.—56th Annual Report of the Libraries, 
Art Gallery and Museum Committee for the year ending August 
12th, 1926. Population, 285,961. Chief Librarian, W. H. 
Barraclough. Rate, 3.289d. Income, £24,339. Stock: Lending, 
176,566; Reference, 84,355. Additions: Lending, 20,906; 
Reference, 2,958. Withdrawals: Lending, 13,907; Reference, 
304. Issues: Lending, 1,475,339; Reference, 121,631; Chil- 
dren’s Library, 79,245; Children’s Reading Room, 140,039. 
Borrowers, 34,029. Branches, 16. Travelling Libraries, 12. 

The Committee placed on record their appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Mr. Butler Wood, the retiring Librarian, during a period 
of fifty years. A portrait of Mr. Wood has been presented by the Artist to 
the Art Gallery. Although some of the Branches were closed for considerable 
periods for re-construction purposes, the issues of the past year were far larger 
than any yet recorded. Sites for new Branches have been obtained in the 
new housing areas and work will be proceeded with at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Organised visits to the Branches by school classes have resulted in a 
large increase in the number of users of the juvenile departments of the 
Libraries. 

Duruam County Library.—Ist Annual Report for the year ending 
March 3ist, 1926. County Librarian, B. Barton-Eckett. 

Considerable progress has been made since the inception of the County 
Library Scheme in the latter part of 1924. At the beginning of the year under 
review 81 Branches had been established and over 10,000 vols. were in circula- 
tion. With the advent of the new financial year, April, 1925, great strides 
were made and there are now 106 Branches serving a population of 150,000. 
There are 19,223 registered readers and during the year they borrowed 225,960 
books. The stock now totals 23,764. Class lists have been issued and the 
question of a printed catalogue is under consideration. The policy of the 
Committee has been to deal first with the rural districts and gradually to 
extend the scheme to the industrial areas. The population of the area now 
served is slightly less than one-fifth of that to be ultimately included in the 
scheme. 

PiymoutH Public Libraries—49th Annual Report for the year 
ending March 3lst, 1926. Population, 209,857. Borough 
Librarian, Fredk. C. Cole. Stock: Lending, 45,948; Reference, 
36,400. Additions, 3,102. Combined issues, 425,689. Borrowers, 
10,966. Branches, 5. 

The period of issue for all classes of books in the Lending Libraries was 
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extended to 14 days at the commencement of the year, and this, while being 

greatly appreciated by the borrowers, accounts for the slightly decreased 

total in the issues. The question of a large, well-equipped Branch Library 
instead of two or three smaller places is being considered. 

WARRINGTON Municipal Library.—Chief Librarian’s Report for 
the year ending June 30th, 1926. Population, 78,000. Chief 
Librarian, John McAdam, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 23,731 ; 
Reference, Books, 19,939 ; Pamphlets and Manuscripts, 16,405 ; 
Children’s Library, 4,599. Additions, 3,469. Withdrawals, 
3,048. Issues: Lending, 161,316; Reference, 6,251 ; Children’s 
Library, 55,326. Borrowers, 9,565. Delivery Stations, 4. 

The work amongst the children has grown to such an extent that it has 
been found desirable to extend the hours of opening the Children’s Library. 
The Music Collection has been considerably augmented by a large gift from a 
generous donor. Many other valuable and interesting gifts were received 
during the year. Special work is carried on among the Blind in the Borough, 
and 2,221 books were loaned to blind readers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
BERMONDSEY Public Libraries.—Catalogue of Prints and Drawings 


in the Libraries. 

The splendid collection of prints, maps and drawings which form part 
of the Local Collection of the Bermondsey Libraries are now on exhibition at 
the Central Library, Spa Road, S.E.16. The catalogue forms a guide to the 
Exhibition, which, we understand, is to remain open until the end of the 
present month, 


HampsTEAD Public Libraries.—A series of Reading Lists in the 
form of handbills have just been issued. There are ten different 
lists dealing with a variety of subjects, including “‘ Church of 
England,” ‘China,’’ “Suburban Gardening,” “Astronomy,” 
etc. The lists are varied in colour and the backs are used by the 
local Electric Light authority for advertising purposes. 


NORTHAMPTON Public Libraries.—Picture post-cards of the Central 
Library have been published and may be obtained from the 
Librarian for Is. the set of seven. The interiors of the various 
departments of the Library are photographed and the views 
seem exceptionally good. The cards will doubtless prove of great 
advertising value to the Libraries. 


Norwicu Public Libraries Readers’ Guide, January—March, 1927. 

In view of the coming Beethoven centenary, a brief note, including a 
portrait of the great composer, and a reading list is published in this number 
with a list of music recently added to the Libraries. 


GENERAL. 

Berwick Sayers (W. C.) SAMUEL COLERIDGE TAYLOR, Musician, 
His Life and Letters. Demy 8vo. Illus. 2nd Edition. London, 
Augener, 1927. 

This work was originally written in 1915 and was for some time out of 
print and unobtainable. It has been much revised and improved, and now 
stands a worthy biographical tribute to a significant figure in the history of 
British Music. The new edition should certainly be in all libraries, 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EDINBURGH 
CONFERENCE: NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir Mr. Melvil Dewey attends the Edinburgh Conference, as he hopes 
to do, he will probably be the only survivor present of the two 
hundred odd delegates at the first Conference of the Library Associa- 
tion fifty years ago. Mr. E. B. Nicholson, in the Academy for 
January 27th, 1877, drew attention to the Philadelphia meeting 
of the A.L.A. and suggested a meeting in London. A preliminary 
meeting was held in April of that year and an organizing committee 
formed. The first Conference was held in London on October 2-5, 
1877. The birthday of our Association was October 5th, hence we 
shall be meeting this year a little in advance of our anniversary 
day. At the 1877 meeting 17 representatives came from the United 
States, four from France, two from Denmark, one each from Aus- 
tralia, Italy and Belgium, while the French, German and Greek 
governments were represented. Shall we have a stronger foreign 
representation this year ? 

There was a good deal of vigour in the newly formed Associa- 
tion. Out of it sprang a most active Metropolitan Free Libraries 
Committee and the new Index Society. The programme was 
mainly technical ; we need more of the same sort to-day. Even 
then our predecessors were talking about co-operative cataloguing. 

The American Library Association arranged a large and excel- 
lent exhibition for the Sesquicentennial Exhibition atPhiladelphia. 
At the request of the L.A. Council they have agreed to lend the 
chief part of it for the Exhibition at Edinburgh. All British 
librarians will be grateful to American friends for this kindly act. 
The Exhibition will be transported at the expense of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, the energetic head of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, has been at considerable trouble to arrange 
for the loan of the Exhibition to us. We hope to thank him in person 
at Edinburgh. Mr. Wheeler has written an excellent book on library 
extension and publicity, ‘‘ The Library and the Community.” 

Mr. Walter Briscoe and Mr. G. A. Stephen have the local 
arrangements in hand for this exhibition. 

If the Report of the Departmental Committee on libraries is 
ready a session will be devoted to discussing it. 

Among other visitors, we are hoping to greet Dr. Belden, of 
Boston ; Dr. Richardson, of Princeton ; Dr. Edwin Anderson, of 
New York ; and Mr. Edward F. Stevens, of Brooklyn. 

Dr. Hugo Kriiss, Director of the Prussian State Libraries ; 
Dr. Adolf Jiirgens, of Berlin ; Mr. Oskar Thyregod, of the Industrial 
Library, Copenhagen ; and Miss Mary Parsons, of the Paris School 
of Librarianship, have reserved hotel accommodation at Edinburgh. 

Among probable visitors to the Edinburgh Conference are 
Dr. Vicenzo Fago, of the Biblioteca Nazionale, Rome, and M. 
Gabriel Henriot, Professor at the Ecole de Bibliothecaires, Paris. 
They are much interested in the work of the Committee on Inter- 
national Library Co-operation. The A.L.A. will have some action 
to report at Edinburgh following upon the resolution passed by the 
International delegation in America in October last :— 

That the American Library Association may take the 
initiative in this direction and submit to the different national 
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organizations the proposal to discuss the forming of an Inter 
national Library Committee with the prospect that such dis- 
cussion may be so far advanced at the time of the Edinburgh 
meeting of next year that definite action then may be taken 
by authorized representatives of the different national 
organizations. 

It is hoped that arrangements will be completed for broad- 
casting the address of the President. 

In addition to the L.A. dinner, arrangements are being made 
for the Library Association to give a luncheon to overseas visitors. 

An Official Guide to Edinburgh can be obtained on application 
to the Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

A list of apartments in Edinburgh can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Tramways Office, St. James’ Square, Edinburgh. 

The whole of the accommodation at the Masson Hall Hostel 
has been reserved. 

Overseas visitors to the Edinburgh Conference are advised 
to reserve accommodation as early as possible. It is advisable 
to reserve accommodation through Mr. Savage, Librarian, Public 
Library, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

Members of the L.A. who intend to be present at the Conference 
and who speak foreign languages, are requested to write to Mr. 
Minto or to Mr. Savage. It is desired to enlist the aid of those who 
would like to be of service in receiving guests from overseas. 

Some sixty county librarians have intimated their intention 
of going to Edinburgh for the Conference. About thirty-five of 
them, it is expected, will be staying at the Masson Hall, George 
Square. 

We hope that the county librarians will stay during the whole 
of the Conference. There is a strong feeling that sectionalism is 
not good for the library service as a whole. Town and county 
librarians will be the better for meeting each other. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 

MEETING AT LIVERPOOL. 
SOME seventy persons attended the Annual Meeting of the North- 
Western Branch, held in the Hornby Library at Liverpool on the 
27th January, 1927, Councillor Snell (President) occupying the 
Chair. Amongst those present were Dr. Guppy (President of the 
Library Association), Mr. Walter Powell (Birmingham), Mr. G. T. 
Shaw, M.A., (Chief Librarian, Liverpool), several members of the 
Liverpool Library Authority and representatives of Accrington, 
Altrincham, Ashton-in-Makerfield, Ashton-under-Lyne, Bebington, 
Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Bury, Bootle, Chorley, Colne, Darwen, 
Hindley, Lancaster, Lytham-St. Annes, Newton-in-Makerfield, 
Preston, Radcliffe, Runcorn, Stretford, Waterloo-with-Seaforth, 
Wigan and Workington. 

The Annual Report and Statement of Accounts were submitted 
and approved, and the following officers elected : Vice-Presidents : 
R. Hargreaves (Stockport), A. Lancaster (St. Helens), J. Pomfret 
(Darwen), G. T. Shaw (Liverpool), A. Sparke (Bolton); Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer, J. W. Singleton (Accrington); Hon. 
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Secretary Education Committee, A. J. Hawkes (Wigan). Messrs. 
J. D. Gifford (Leigh), W. Higson (Colne), S. Lamb (Ashton-in- 
Makerfield) and W. Wilson (Wallasey) were the new members of 
the Branch Council. 

The chief item of interest was a paper by Mr. Walter Powell 
on “A Visit to America.”” Mr. Powell, in his graphic account of 
many of the chief libraries in the States—with their enormous 
incomes, big staffs, and, in his view, over-departmentalization, 
gave some exceedingly interesting particulars of their methods in 
comparison with those in English libraries. He considered there 
was a much better library atmosphere in the States, the sense of 
citizenship was evinced in the large and important bequests, and 
there was certainly no evidence of poverty or under-staffing. The 
paper was listened to with very great pleasure. 

Dr. Guppy, who received a hearty welcome, added a few words 
upon his recent tour in the States, remarking particularly upon the 
hospitable manner in which he had been received. 

The thanks of the meeting were accorded to Mr. Powell for his 
address. 

Mr. G. T. Shaw, in elaboration of an exhibition of Graingerized 
books, read a short paper on Bogfordizing and Graingerizing, giving 
a brief outline of the lives and methods of the two men whose names 
were associated with the two methods described. The Exhibition 
was arranged in the beautiful Hornby Library, and the excellent 
examples selected from that Collection were afterwards examined 
with great interest. 

Tea was served in the Art Gallery, by kind invitation of the 
Liverpool Libraries Committee, thanks being accorded to them 
therefore and to Mr. Shaw for making the excellent arrangements 
for the meeting. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, 

THe LipraRY WORLD. March 2nd, 1927. 
SIR, 

As it will be obvious to many of your readers that your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ Scrutator”’ is referring to myself in the first part of 
his letter, and as he entirely misrepresents the case, I beg to reply. 
“‘Scrutator’’ is presumably so busy that he has not had time to 
read correctly the item he criticises. As he further seems to have 
little sense of humour and little knowledge of the human nature of 
either the public or his fellow librarians one might be pardoned for 
regret that he let his routine work suffer, even for a few moments, 
to exhibit these deficiencies. 

Referring to our so-called “ New Competition ” he misquotes, 
suggesting that I say, in connection with the Competition, that 
“the staff will help you to find any information, etc.’ What is 
actually said, in plain English, is this :— 

“ In the ordinary way, of course, the staff will help you. ' 
But please don’t expect us to answer these (the ‘competition’] guestions.”” 

Thus the extra “‘ work of a useless nature " existed only in the 
imagination of “‘ Scrutator.” As for the “ fomented issues ’’—it is 
doubtful if half-a-dozen extra issues accrued as a result of the 
competition as only quick reference works were involved. Apart 
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from this, surely “ Scrutator ’’ does not imagine that the library 
was besieged—nor even that I thought it would be beseiged ? 
People do not go in for competitions for the love of competing but 
with the hope of winning a prize—and here there were no prizes. 
I should have been greatly surprised if more than a handful had 
shown even a lukewarm interest in the hunt. 

In short the “‘ competition ” was simply a means of drawing 
attention to the sort of information one may obtain from quick 
reference books. I venture to believe, however, that many more 
people read the page with that heading than would have been the 
case had it been called ‘‘OQuick Reference Books”’ or anything like that. 

I feel that this will not satisfy ‘‘ Scrutator ”’ as, unless his letter 
belies him, he is one of those relicts of a bygone age who are “ not 
impressed by any excuse such as ‘ practice in the use of reference 
books,’ ’”’ who, indeed, regard all extension work and publicity as 
making ‘‘ unnatural demands” upon their time. 





Public Libraries, Yours, etc., Lionet R. McCotvin, 
Ipswich. Chief Librarian. 
To the Editor of 
THE LIBRARY WORLD. January 7th, 1927. 
SIR, 


With the generous help of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
the National Union of Students has published a Guide to Library 
Facilities and Printed Sources of Bibliographical Information. 
Excellent facilities of both kinds exist, which are not used by many 
students because, never having considered what sorts of bodies and 
publications contain the bibliographies of their subjects, they do 
not know how to familiarise themselves with them. To put this 
potential demand in touch with the existing supply is a very impor- 
tant need, and an indisputable prevention of waste. 

Young organisations, like the County Libraries, and the Central 
Libraries for Students with their Outlier Libraries, are striving to 
create and satisfy an intelligent demand for books from those who, 
by their own resources, could obtain but tardy and inadequate 
access to the better equipped libraries. Yet invaluable labour- 
saving instruments, like the Subject Index to Periodicals and the 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, are languishing 
for want of support. If a student never learns to discover his biblio- 
graphical guides for himself, he becomes an incubus on the librarian, 
and is contributing to the waste of the enormous mass of printed 
knowledge already in existence. 

The Guide referred to aims at helping to abolish this unsatis- 
factory, not to say paradoxical, state of affairs. 

3, Endsleigh Street, Yours very truly, 
London, W.C.1. R. Nunn May, Secretary. 


To the Editor of 

THE LIBRARY WORLD. February 7th, 1927. 
SIR, 

I have read with gratified appreciation your review of our Library 
Survey in “Letters on Our Affairs” in the January number of 
The Library World. This is on the whole the best notice that we 
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have had from any library publication on either side of the water. 

You say under “ pay collections’ that you understand that 
our committee is opposed to them. I trust that you did not obtain 
this idea from the published volumes of the Survey because we have 
endeavored carefully to keep personal feeling out of the Report 
which is intended to relate entirely to existing facts. As a matter 
of fact, I do not know the feeling of the committee as a whole about 
pay collections. Personally, I do not disapprove of them, as 
evidenced by the fact that we have several in our own library here. 

You have confused the large city of Dayton, Ohio, with the 
small town of Dayton, Tennessee. It is the latter that has become 
famous throughout the world as the locality of the recent evolution 
trial. The two places are about a thousand miles apart. 
1106, Union Boulevard, Yours, etc., 

St. Louis, Mo. ARTHUR E. Bostwick, Librarian. 


To the Editor of February 23rd, 1927. 

THE LIBRARY WORLD. 

SIR, 

When I opened the current number of The Library World and 
saw myself (most unjustly) described as learned, I knew at once 
that I had made some silly mistake. Nor was I wrong. I had in 
fact misrepresented Dr. Baker (who comes, though innocent of any 
error, under the lash of the same epithet) as drawing his list of 
stimulating novel titles from the stocks of public libraries, whereas 
he piainly said that he saw them in a book-shop window. His 
moral was that this is the sort of reading that a part of the public 
wants, and he used the argument to strengthen his case against 
any yielding by Library Committees to any such demand. 

I cannot but feel that my misrepresentation of Dr. Baker was 
one rather in form than in substance. Nor, sir, can I share your 
optimism. No doubt your own library is innocent of anything like 
these specimens of would-be-but-dare-not pornography; but I 
was not writing, as you suggest, in mere ignorance. I have myself 
seen titles like them, and I think actually one or two of these very 
ones, in the catalogues of fiction of some petty town libraries whose 
Committees lack the education or the courage to take the firm stand 
that Dr. Baker rightly demanded. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., ARUNDELL ESDAILE, 


Editor of The Library Association Record. 


To the Editor of 

THe LIBRARY WORLD. March 5th, 1927. 
DEAR SIR, 

I am anxious to obtain the loan for one of my readers of a 
copy of Pickard Cambridge, “‘ Spiders of Dorset,’ 1879-81, and 
should be glad to know if any library can lend me this book for a 
short period. The Public Library at Poole has no copy of the work 
nor has the Central Library for Students been able to secure one 
from its outlier libraries. 

Yours, etc., GEORGE R. BoLTon, 
Borough Librarian, Watford. 





